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At the meeting of The Classical Association at 
Washington, D. C, in April last, Prof. H. L. Wilson, 
of Johns Hopkins University, gave in somewhat con- 
densed form the admirable lecture on Recent 
Archaeological Progress in Rome, which he has 
been delivering at various places for the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America. We hope to give an 
abstract of the lecture at another time. For the 
present I wish to give expression to certain thoughts 
suggested by the lecture, which seem to me worth 
attention at this time when scholars and teachers 
alike are beginning another year of work. 

Professor Wilson devoted most of his lecture to 
a presentation of the discoveries made in 1907 in 
connection with the Column and the Forum of Trajan 
(see The Classical Weekly, i. 62-63). He told 
how a very trivial incident had set Commendatore 
Boni, director of the excavations at Rome, famous 
for his discoveries in the Forum, to thinking afresh 
concerning certain problems which had long per- 
plexed archaeologists. Doubtless every visitor to 
Trajan's Foriim had noticed that a large piece had 
at some time been knocked out of the wreath which 
garlands the Column at the bottom. How had this 
been done? It remained for the year 1907 to wit- 
ness the answer to this query. And how simple the 
answer was ! In a moment of inspiration Commen- 
datore Boni thought of trying a simple experiment, 
that of letting an object drop from the platform 
which surmounts the Column, from a point above the 
break in the wreath. The experiment was wholly 
successful; it was perfectly plain that a heavy ob- 
ject thus dropped would strike the very spot whence 
the piece had been broken out of the wreath, and 
Mr. Boni concluded at once that the statue which 
formerly stood upon the Column had been dropped 
over the edge of the platform and in its fall had 
carried away a part of the wreath. Remembering 
how often broken pieces of statues and columns have 
been left lying unheeded, to be covered in time by 
earth, Mr. Boni dug for the missing piece of the 
wreath and found it ! 

Another puzzle connected with the Column of 
Trajan was the location of the sepulchral chamber 
which, it was believed, was somewhere in the Col- 
umn. After a time, behind the door by which ac- 
cess is had to the staircase within the Column, 
Boni discovered a place where there had evidently 



once been an opening which had later been filled up 
with concrete. When this concrete had been cut away 
a chamber was discovered which Boni regards as the 
lost sepulchral chamber; it is at least large enough 
for that purpose. 

Two lessons flow from the facts which have been 
cited, lessons diametrically opposed each to the 
other. The one is a lesson of humility. How many 
people have looked at the break in the wreath with- 
out hitting on the absurdly simple explanation of its 
origin! For how many years it has been possible 
for a close observer to look behind the door into 
the Column and see what Boni sawl How humble 
all this should make us, as we reflect on the blindness 
of generation after generation of scholars, their fail- 
ure to think, their sheeplike tendency to follow in 
one another's steps, and then reflect on the simple 
expedients which here won success! How absurd 
much of our elaborate work, our strained hypotheses 
seem in the light of Boni's discoveries! One thinks 
of the absurd guesses made concerning the use of 
bidens in the sense of sheep, till some one thought 
of the simple scheme of examining a sheep's mouth. 

On the other hand there is here a lesson of en- 
couragement. It is the fashion to talk and write as 
if all the problems of classical philology were settled 
and as if nothing worth while remained to be done 
in this field. We are constantly told (especially by 
those who are not pre-eminently students of the 
Classics) how circumscribed the classical field is 
and how thoroughly it has been tilled. Yet here be- 
fore all men's eyes were two problems still un- 
solved in 1907, solved in that year by the simple 
expedients of using one's eyes and one's brains. 
One thinks of Mr. Van Buren's discoveries in the 
Temple of Castor, made in similarly simple ways, 
and of Miss Van Deman's work at the Hemicycle 
(the Rostra at the Western end of the Forum). 
All these discoveries show that the opportunity of 
advancing the boundaries of classical knowledge in 
the sphere of archaeology is not yet past forever, 
even in fields presumably tilled a thousand times. 
In the domain of classical literature, also, much 
remains to be done. There are passages in authors 
as much studied as Horace and Vergil, which yet 
await elucidation. Mr. Holmes's Conquest of Britain 
shows how laurels may even yet be won by close 
study of Caesar's Gallic War. 
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So, then, let us take heart of hope. There is work 
still to be done in the classic fields in archaeology, in 
philology, in the interpretation of texts, and, most of 
all for us Americans, in the interpretation of ancient 
life to our own countrymen, to the end that they 
may see the practical value which a study of that 
life has for them, and that the day of the Classics 
may be with us a long day, full of abounding life and 
vigor. C. K. 



HOW FAR DOES THE WORD-ORDER IN LATIN INDICATE 
THE PROPER EMPHASIS? 1 

This question might be answered, in part at least, 
very simply and definitely, if we could accept the 
dictum of some particular grammar. "In all sen- 
tences", says Gildersleeve (672, a), "Beginning and 
End are emphatic points"; no, says Harkness (665, 
I, 2), "Any word, except the subject, may be made 
emphatic by being placed at the beginning of the 
sentence — any word, except the predicate, at the 
end"; not so, say Allen and Greenough (597, b), 
"The more important word is never placed last for 
emphasis"; and most explicit and sweeping of all is 
the statement in the revised Andrews and Stoddard 
(585) > "The first word in any combination is more 
emphatic than the second, the second more emphatic 
than the third and so on". 

Obviously these statements cannot all be right : the 
curious fact is that they are really all wrong. The 
wonder is that any Latinist was ever persuaded, in 
dealing with so flexible a thing as an inflected lan- 
guage, to put such inflexible statements into cold 
type. How could the Romans have been satisfied to 
speak or write with the emphasis always falling in 
the same places? For ourselves, we claim the privi- 
lege of emphasizing almost any word in any part of 
a sentence, long or short. Is it not quite inconceiv- 
able that the Romans were inhibited by any rules of 
composition, rhetoric, or oratory from doing exactly 
the same thing? If any one doubts, let him consider 
the fact that ne—quidem with an emphatic word or 
phrase between may stand in any part of a sentence 
from the very beginning to the very end. 

As a first step in this broad field, too broad to be 
fully traversed in one paper, let us consider the 
Greenough theory. "In connected discourse the 
word most prominent in the speaker's mind comes 
first, and so on in the order of prominence" (597). 
Now "most prominent" should mean also most em- 
phatic, the word deserving most attention, and there- 
fore receiving the chief vocal stress. Otherwise it 
could mean only that the writer placed first the word 
which he thought ought to come first, a proposition 
which is scarcely debatable. The same principle is 

1 This paper was read (in part) at the second annual meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Washington, D. C, April 



applied to clauses, which "are usually arranged in 
the order of prominence in the mind of the speaker" 
(601, b). 

So then a Latin sentence was written and spoken 
big end first: it began with a trumpet-blast, at least 
in the orator's strenuous moments, and came out at 
the little end of the horn. 

Now beyond question, the practice of oratory had 
large influence on literary style. "Who has ever 
doubted", says Cicero (Orator 141), "that in our re- 
public eloquence has always filled the chief role when 
the city was at peace". But orators have small use 
for the anti-climax, except to produce humorous or 
satirical effects. Yet, if the Greenough-Preble theory 
is correct, the Romans must have avoided the cli- 
max 1 altogether, for "the first word is more em- 
phatic than the second, the second than the third and 
so on". Climax is a ladder, and a ladder is pri- 
marily for climbing up : the supporters of this theory 
seem to think that the Romans used it chiefly to go 
down cellar. 

Again, this theory assumes, possibly unconsciously 
to its authors, that emphasis was the sole considera- 
tion, or at any rate by far the most important one, 
in determining the order of Latin words, phrases, 
and clauses. According to the theory, any word 
beginning a sentence is ipso facto the most emphatic 
word in it; the second word is next in emphasis, 
and so on. Hence, to avoid distortion of emphasis, 
and therefore of meaning, the most emphatic word 
must be sought out and placed first, without regard 
to connection, perspicuity, or euphony. But we know 
upon the most authoritative testimony that other con- 
siderations had large influence. Some of the objec- 
tionable features to be avoided by a proper arrange- 
ment of words were the following : a harsh combi- 
nation of final and initial consonants; objectionable 
hiatus; a monotonous series of similar endings, es- 
pecially if two or more syllables were involved, as 
in Cicero's unlucky O fortunatam natam me consule 
Rotnam; a succession of monosyllables, of short verbs 
and nouns, or of unduly long ones; and any other 
combination which seemed unpleasing to a critical 
ear. 

A sort of prose rhythm was also aimed at by care- 
ful writers, especially in their most finished passages. 
This must fall short of recognizable poetical forms, 
and yet must be distinctly harmonious. It is well 
known that Cicero gives to this subject minute and 
laborious attention in his Orator, illustrating by 
amending the expressions of others and by marring 
his own. It is difficult to resist the impression that 
his zeal as an advocate of rhythmic prose leads him 
into some exaggeration; but Quintilian is equally 
explicit, and we are obliged to conclude that numerus 



1 The word is here used in the most general sense, not in the technica 
Latin .sense of gradaii, (quintil .9.3.54)1 though that involves the same 
principle. 



